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Our Hammers Break, God’s Anvil Stands 

/^h,. many* a time has this vairt world 
Essayed to thwart the mighty plan ; 

Its fleets and armies have been hurled 
Against the common rights of man! 

But wrecked Armadas, Waterloos, * 

Empires abandoned to decay, : 

Proclaim the truth they did not choose: 
What broken hammers strew 7 the way ! 
Though all the world together bands. 

To smite it, still 1 the anvil stands, j 
So, in all times and in all lands , * \ j 
- Men s hammers break , God*s anvil stands! 

Samuel Valentine Cole 

INTRODUCING TWO OLD FRIENDS 


Children’s Newspaper, February 14, 1942 



TWTost of us have buried something in these 
tumultuous days, a few rare treasures or 
much-loved old papers; perhaps one or two 
fragile things of beauty that have survived the 
storms of life from the Age of Pericles or Caesar 
and* must now be hidden from the fury of the 
modern world. 

But never in the history of life and death has 
there been a more dramatic burial than that of 
two old friends just laid to rest in a vault we know 
not where, unmourned and unattended to their 
resting-place, with not a flow T er or a tear from all 
the millions of lives to whom these two have 
brought security, inspiration, and tranquillity. 

There is something pathetic in the thought of it, 
yet if these two friends have gone to rest without 
lamentation or a trumpet sound it is because the 
whole world knows that for them both there is a 
glorious resurrection, a Judgment Day which 
millions now living will see. 

Old Charter and ti\$ Young Declaration 

These two friends that have vanished from the 
sight of men were the valiant pillars of human 
freedom. It is the old yellow parchment of Magna 
Carta and the spruce 3 r oung Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence that now lie side by side in a deep 
bomb-proof vault “ somewhere in America." 

A poignant thing it is that the world has 
come to this, and yet it is the everlasting proof 
that all is Well. There are only two long lives 
since the Declaration of Independence came 
bounding on to the stage, and it was our darkest 
hour, for we were throwing away the most hopeful 
empire of brotherhood the world had ever known. 
Now these bitter days have made us brothers 
once again and the great pillars of our freedom 
lie side by side, waiting for the hour when they 
shall reappear to stand together holding up the 
Temple of the Anglo-Saxon Race. 

Jx is well that we should know the story of these 
old friends of ours, and something of the days 
irom which they came. We shall see that what 
we have said here many times is true—that 
Nazism is nothing new, but the foul garbage from 
the rubbish heap of history. One idea Hitler has 
liad, to reverse the wheels of human destin}' and 
lead mankind back the way it has come. 

The Bible of Our Freedom 

We had our Hitler seven hundred years ago. 
His name was John, so foul a name that no other 
king has taken it since. Like Hitler, heSvas as 
near a beast as God ever made in the shape of a 
man. He.loved cruelty for its own sake; as a boy 
he would tear out the beards of Irish chieftains. 
He starved children to death and crushed old men 
under weights of lead. No woman was safe with 
him. He betrayed his brothers and broke his 
father’s heart. He robbed his subjects and took 
their children as hostages. 

It was against this man that the English barons 
rose, and on their side were the people, led by 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
John had brought the Pope’s curse upon England 
and laid the people under the shadow of the 
Interdict, during which no services were held in 
churches, the bells were silent in the towers, the 
dead lay on the ground unburied, and murderers 
of priests walked freely in the street. In the end 
the. king surrendered his kingdom to the Pope 


and took it back as the vassal of Rome, paying an 
annual tribute for his crown. * 

One day the* barons forced the king to the 
meadow of Runnymede by the Thames and made 
him grant the Great Charter. The country had 
risen as one man and John could do no other. 
But that night at Windsor he raged up and down 
like a madman, eating sticks and straw, and in a 
month or two he flouted the Charter as a scrap 
of paper and hired French armies and English 



George Washington in Trafalgar Square 


quislings fl) trample down his people. But in a 
month or two more John was dead, a filthy 
memory in the tale of Time. 

The Pope had annulled the Charter, but Langton 
had defied the Pope, an English statesman 
first and a Roman priest second; and though it 
took us fifty years, through the tyrannical reign, 
of John’s son Henry and the great career of Simon 
de Montfort, to fix Magna Carta like a rock, fixed 
it was, and its .straightforward English rang 
through our churches and cathedrals. 

It rang out like the Bible of English freedom, 
and it does so still. It was our first democratic 


document, the first recognition of all the people 
as one. It recognised the common j folk as the 
restraining authority, whether for barons or kings; 
It laid down that the king-could impose no tax 
without consent and could make no laws without 
Parliament. It prevented him from: looting the 
great estates or making hostages of ‘children for 
the good behaviour of their parents. No property 
must be seized, no fines imposed save: by a man’s 
honest neighbours. The courts were to be held in 
fixed places, and not to follow the king about. 
He must pay for the corn he took and not steal a 
farmer’s horses and carts. All foreign mercenaries 
must be driven from the land. ' The Church must 
be free. To no man should right and justice be 
sold or denied or delayed. j 

i 

The Saddest Tale of the Throne 

It was not original or altogether new, but Magna 
Carta put it down for every man to read and know ; 
it was the corner-stone of English liberty till the 
Stuarts came and tried to break it. ; After four 
centuries it seemed to them that they could buy 
justice and sell it, could seize estates and human 
beings, could lie to Parliament and defy the Con¬ 
stitution, could destroy Protestantism and restore 
the power of Rome over the minds of Englishmen. 
From such calamities did the Puritans save us. 

guT after the Stuarts the Hanovers, and there 
came into this free land a line of German kings 
who were able to learn the English language but 
could never absorb the English spirit. We come 
to George the Third, who reigned for, sixty years, 
half sane, half mad, all the time a tyrant seeking 
to rob the people of their freedom. We have only 
to read Thackeray to weep for him even now, for 
never was a sadder story of the throne. 

He could recite the Army List through. He 
knew’ the cut of all the cocked hats, pigtails, and 
garters in all the regiments. And j he thought 
himself a friendly man, for he would poke his face 
in at any cottage door and talk to the housewife 
making her pudding, or to the boy at the pigst}'. 
He would have no carpet in his bedroom. He woul d 
walk about his palace addressing imaginary 
Parliaments or reviewing imaginary armies, * and 
would sit dowm at the harpsichord, play a hymn 
and sing it, pray aloud for himself and his house, 
and then burst into a flood of tears knowing that 
his brain w 7 as going once more. When it had 
passed he would pick up the threads pf life again. 

Throwing America Away 

Yet this man of pride and grief and tragedy 
could beat them all, and Magna Carta;was nothing 
to him. He had Lord North in his hand and even 
Chatham bent under him. He threw 'America out 
of the British Empire . | ... 

There is no room to tell the tragic story-of the 
long struggle between a mad king with his timid 
ministers and the three million Englishmen who 
had gone out‘in search of freedom: and settled 
dowm across the Atlantic as the most serious, 
intelligent, law-abiding, liberty-loving, : God-fearing 
community at that time on the earth. As the 
king taxed them against thfeir will they refused to 
buy the things we sent out to them; it was said 
that in Boston the king’s enemies went about in 
simple homespun and his friends in tar and feathers. 

Nothing Benjamin Franklin said at the Court of St 
James’s.counted with the stubborn king. Edmund 

Continued on page 2 
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The War Goes East 

HTiie war goes up and the war goes down. But for the Japs, 
. who knows what glory might not be lifting us up now ? 


Of Russia there is no word 
that is enough. It has crowned 
itself with immortal glory as 
Jong as' the tale of courage is 
told on the earth. It is the 
first great nation to thrash the 
brutes who have trampled on 
the peoples of Europe. It has 
. scattered the hosts of devilry 
like autumn leaves in Vallam- 
brosa. It has smashed for ever 
the idea that the Nazis are the 
military masters of the earth. 
It has made itself a worthy 
Ally of the great Democracies, 
and won for its brave millions 
the place of a brother in the 
hearts of all free men. 

. With these resounding vic¬ 
tories ringing round the earth, 
it seems that the war has 
shifted from West to East. Only 
the other day it seems since it 
was on our own doorsteps; 
now it is thousands of miles 
away — a bewildering world- 
war, that suddenly switches 
over, the .headlines from' our 
streets and cities to the far-off 
homelands of the other half 
of the human race. 

It has^ found us unprepared 
once more. Our ships go down, 
the American Fleet, on which 
we had relied, is gravely dis¬ 
abled, Hong Kong and Malaya 
fall, Burma is imperilled, the 
undefended islands of the 
Pacific are -easy prey for, the 
marauding Japs, the shadows 
fall on Singapore (that fortress 
of our dreams), and Australia 
itself, the peaceful continent no 


enemy has ever touched, is 
within the gamut of the bitter 
fate that menaces mankind. 

Still the light gleams through 
the darkest clouds that have 
overwhelmed us yet. We pass 
through deep waters, but we 
pass through them with stern 
resolution and hearts beating 
high, for from Washington 
-comes the pledge that all will 
be well whatever befalls.' East 
and West have met in the last 
fight to drive war off the earth. 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin, 
and Chiang Kai-shek direct 
the fortunes of nineteen-twen¬ 
tieths of the human race, and 
already America has ordered 
the spending of War Budgets 
greater- than all our Budgets 
of the Great War put together. 

The shadows fall over 
.troubled waters, but there is 
no limit to our strength, there 
is no wavering in our hearts. 
We shall judge the play when 
the curtain falls. 

Hungry Birds 

During the very cold weather 
about twenty fieldfares were 
seen feeding on scarlet haws 
and jive waxwings eating the 
bright oraiige% berries of- a 
pyracanthus bush close to the 
window of a house in Kensington 
Park Gardens. The fieldfares 
stripped one bush of fruit 
before flying on to another, but 
the waxwings continued to eat 
the pyracanthus berries for two 
hours before they were dis¬ 
turbed by a cat. 7 


Facts From the 
Spinning Mills 

The head of the Textile De¬ 
partment of the Municipal Tech¬ 
nical College of Halifax (Mr S. 
Kershaw) has been telling mem¬ 
bers of the ' Halifax Textile 
Society many interesting things 
regarding the great lead this 
country had in r wool manu¬ 
facture. 

Mr Kershaw stated that mass 
production in combing, spinning, 
and weaving came in about ioo 
years ago*' In wool scouring, a 
team of two ,or three men can 
scour enough wool in a week 
to make 3000 suits or 4000 
dresses; one woman, tending two 
machines, can comb enough wool 
in a week to make 750 suits or 
1000 dresses ; in spinning, one 
girl can produce in 48 hours 
yarn enough for 80 suits or So 
dresses. 

A Wonderful Change 

These figures, compared with 
the small amounts combed a,nd 
spun by hand workers in former 
days, show the wonderful change 
that has come over industry since 
the advent of power machinery 
.and the factory system. 

There were. many great men 
in the North of England in 
those days of transition from 
hand to power working, and the 
list of names includes those of 
Arkwright, Crompton, Roberts, 
Lister, Noble, : and Holden. The 
work accomplished by these men 
put England in the van of real' 
progress, and set her on the way 
to the industrial greatness she 
has won by mighty efforts in 
peaceful pursuits, and in achieve¬ 
ments made for the benefit of all 
peoples. . 


News Ree/s 


"piE. L M S Railway announces 
‘ that 7476;of its employees, 
•men and women, are qualified 
First .Aid workers. 

Before the * war button? were 
made in Canada in 600 shades ; 
they are now made in. only 15. 

Hitler has made' quisling Ho 1, 
Vidkun Quisling, Prime Minister' 
of Norway, in an attempt to get 
a so-called treaty of peace with the 
Norwegians. 

T wo schoolboys, Derrick Bay 11- 
ham of Walton-on-Thames 
and John Wood of Chester, have 
been awarded the George Medal 
for rowing through a heavy sea 
and trying to rescue a man from 
a plane which had come down. 

Every time the members of a 
Northwood family express satis¬ 
faction at their food which conies 
from overseas they put a penny in 
the Merchant Navy comforts box. 

A neiv museum is being started 
by the ■ Performing. Rights Society, 
a Music Museum of original 
manuscripts of composers and 
any papers or pictures of musical 
interest . *. 

Jt is stated that during the very - 
cold weather Tim answered 
over.300,000 phone calls, because 
Londoners found their clocks and 
watches had stopped. 

The United States will be able 
to produce enough synthetic rubber 
for themselves and Britain when the 
present vast ‘ stocks* arq exhausted. 

THINGS SEEN 

Seen in a Worthing restaurant: 

A woman feeding her dog .with 
plates of food from thq table. 

Seagulls raiding a fishmonger's 
at Folkestone, swooping over the 
counter and carrying off sprats. 


An old man who lives in a villa ve 
six miles.Afronv Dover said recently 
that he pitied’the people of Moscow, 
“with the. Germans only fifty 
miles, away I” \ 

Peru and_ Ecuador have drawn 
up a treaty, settling a dispute 
that has lasted . over a hundred, 
years. 

|\Jew Zealand railwayman have 
sent the Railway Benevolent 
Institution of Britain’ £25 o in 
appreciation of the way their 
British comrades have faced 
war. conditions. 

Scout News Reel 

QJcouts carried the birthday 
cake and* 60 lighted candles 
at the London celebration of 
President Roosevelt's birthday 
by 500 representatives of 26 
countries. 

Twenty-four Scouts of the 1st 
Radlett Troop (Hertfordshire) have 
collected more than 7200 razor 
blades in a special drive. 

The 1st Dnnmoiv Troop has 
collected waste-paper worth £30 ; 
twenty old Scouts are now serving 
with tlie Forces and all Scouts 
over 16 are attached to the Civil 
Defence and Home Guard. 

T HE . Scout . Silver Cross for 
Gallantry has been awarded 
to 13-year-old Scout Alexander 
Williamson of the 20th Ayrshire 
(Stewarton) Troop, for rescuing 
a 10-year-old boy from a swiftly- 
running river. 

A new' section of the Scout Move¬ 
ment has been started for boys- 
between 15 and-18 ; they .will be 
called War Service Scouts and, 
besides advanced Scoutcraft, First 
Aid, and so on, their training will 
include unarmed combat and the 
use of‘weapons 


TWO OLD FRIENDS ARE LAID TO REST 


■ Continued from page 1 

Burke said that when" Parlia¬ 
ment interviewed Franklin it 
was like a parcel of schoolboys 
hectoring the master; and 
Charles James Fox, speaking of 
the badgering of the'austere 
ambassador, said / * We all threw 
our caps into the air, but dearly 
we paid for it, for in the end we 
lost all our American colonies, a 
hundred millions of money, and 
a hundred thousand of our 
brave fellow coun try men.” 

A King and His War 

We sent out an army to 
keep them down, to show that 
the arm of our power was 3000 
miles long, arid civilians were 
killed in the streets of Boston. 
We had abolished the atrocious 
Stamp Act, but for nothing in 
the world would King George 
abolish the threepence hr the 
pound on tea, at a time when 
our old nobility was smuggling 
tea by moonlight .across the 
Cornish moors. At last four 
tea ships sailed to American 
ports, and one load was thrown 
into a damp cellar to rot, one 
was sent back, one was allowed., 
'to drift in a gale, and the men 
of Boston threw their tea- 
chests overboard. 

Burke, Fox, and Chatham 
might thunder in the Parlia¬ 
ment of Freedom, but in vain. 


The King was the strongest of 
all the politicians ; the King's 
Friends was the bitterest of all 
political parties. The Govern¬ 
ment resolved to blockade 
Boston and remove the Cus¬ 
tom House and the Assembly 
Plouse to Salem. The -Port 
Act was the King’s reply to 
'all the prayers and pleadings 
of the colonists. 

They printed it with a black 
border and paraded through 
the town with it. They burned 
it in public places. Boston 
starved and other States rallied 
to it. Old Israel Putnam led a 
flock of sheep on to Boston 
Common, in sight of the red¬ 
coats with whom he had fought 
for the flag. Colonel George 
Washington, loyal British 
officer, -said he would raise 
a thousand men to relieve the 
starving city. 

y hey sent home from Congress 
at Philadelphia an appeal 
to the British people, reminding 
them of their fight for freedom 
and begging - for justice, a 
b document of which Chatham 
said that for reason and 
sagacity and 1 wisdom it had 
never been surpassed by any 
body of men in any age 
or nation. . “ Do not,” he 
said, ‘Met us make three 
million Englishmen slaves.” 
It was in vain. Our army 


went out to fight, short of 
munitions, short of bread, the 
officers, and troops unpaid,- 
arriving in a land with an 
empty army chest. For the 
Americans George Washington 
took charge, refusing a salary, 

• and for six years the miserable 
war went.on. Then we sur¬ 
rendered, and it is true that 
some highly placed people in 
London were willing that 
Canada should he given to 
America as part of the peace. 

The Great Declaration 

Out o,f this clumsy welter 
of tyranny came the child of 
Magna Carta which now rests 
with it out of the way of 
bombs. Washington did the 
fighting, Franklin was the 
diplomat, Thomas Jefferson 
drew up the Declaration of 
. Independence. He sat down and 
wrote it straight away with¬ 
out referring to a book. It is. 
’not a formal document pro¬ 
pounded by a committee or 
convention : it is the outpour¬ 
ing of a spirit free and refusing 
to be bound. It was adopted 
by Congress on the Fourth of 
July in 1776, when George 
Washington became first Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and 
John Adrims was the Colossus 
of the great debate which 
carried the Declaration. Fifty 


years passed by and its Jubilee 
came, and on that Jubilee day 
Thomas Jefferson fell asleep at 
noon and John Adams’ as the 
suri went down. They were the 
second and third Presidents 
and they had seen the glorious 
consummation of their labours. 

Like the great’ speeches of 
Moses or the passionate plead¬ 
ings of Isaiah, the Declaration 
rings true for all men and ages: 

We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: 

That all men are created equal; 

That they are endowed by 
their Creator with inherent and 
inalienable rights ; 

That among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; 

That to secure these rights 
governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

The Declaration appeals to 
the Supreme Judge of the 
Worid for the rectitude of its 
intentions, pledges to each other 
the lives, the fortunes, and the 
sacred honour of America. 
It has sustained no. challenge 
within its own land such as 
has befallen Magna Carta. 1 It 
has had no Stuarts or Hanovers 
to scorn it in the vast regions 
of freedom between the oceans. 
But now from the heart of 


Evirope and the heart of Asia 
the Challenge- has come, and 
these old corner-stones of 
Liberty are menaced by the 
powers of darkness. Two 
hundred million enemies of 
freedom are marching to en¬ 
slave two thousand million? 
of free men, most of them 
.caught sleeping. But they are 
waking, and there is such a 
stir in the world that Stephen 
Lang ton and Thomas Jefferson 
may well turn in their graves. 

The Resurrection 

. Magna Carta and the Declara¬ 
tion of Freedom are setting out 
on a new march through time, 
twin pillars of the human race. 
Old buried parchments—yes, 
but the inspiration of the 
mightiest gathering of free 
peoples that ever stood with 
heads erect, sons of Cromwell 
and Washington and Lincoln 
and Milton, defenders of the 
faith and guardians of the free, 
awaiting a glorious resurrection. 
: Let nothing us dismay. We 
shall not all sleep, but the 
world will he changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, for the trumpet shall 
.sound, and we shall be clothed, 
strengthened, purified, in the 
splendour of freedom,with these 
old friends looking out together 
on the world again. Arthur Mee 
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A GOOD IDEA FOR 
THE LIFEBOAT 

Every boy loves a kite, and 
Captain J. M. Stathers is a kite 
expert. He has been suggesting 
that kites might help to sa\e 
life at sea, and thinks no ship’s 
lifeboat should be without one. 

He has pointed out that catch¬ 
ing sight of a small boat at sea 
is always difficult. A vessel may 
easily pass within a short dis¬ 
tance of a lifeboat without seeing 
it, yet a seagull farther off would 
almost certainly be observed. 
Very often shipwrecked sailers 
are too ill or weak to stand up in 
'a boat and wave a flag to attract 
attention. 

The captain’s idea is that every 
lifeboat should have a six-foot 
box kite with about 50 feet of 
string. The kite would fly in 
almost any weather, and jf it 
were painted bright yellow or n 
red would be seen several miles 
away. It seems a good idea. 

WHY GLASS BREAKS 

In this country the activities 
of the Luftwaffe have violently 
directed our attention to the 
fragility of glass. 

We are therefore specially in¬ 
terested m the discovery of an 
American glass expert who has 
show’ll by a new method of X-ray 
1 esearch that 9^ per cent of the 
volume of ordinary glass consists 
of nothing but oxygen, enclosed in 
a relatively flimsy atomic structure 
of silicon and other elements. 1 

No wonder our windows are 
broken by flic bomb round the 
corner ! 

SCHOOL PAPER CHASE 

Liverpool has got the schools 
working w r ell on the paper sal¬ 
vage scheme. About 100 chil¬ 
dren are acting as stewards,'and 
the schools bring in about 32 
tons a W'eck. Every six months 
there are competitions, and the 
first 16 schools in the list win 
prizes. The winning school for 
the last six months of last year 
returned 509 lbs of w'aste paper 
for each pupil, a fine result. 

A NEW EYE FOR 
THE SHUNTER 

In these long nights of Blackout 
it is,a source'of w'onder that such 
important w'ork 'as sorting out 
lailw ay goods w agons proceeds w ith 
such efficiency. 

Without increasing the apparent 
lighting in some of its'marshalling 
yaids, the L M S has made it easier 
tor shunters to see the chalk mark-, 
which indicate the siding for which 
a particular w'agon is destined. 

The secret is ultra-violet ray 
lighting and fluorescent chalk. The 
beam is directed down the hump 
over which wagons are shunted, and 
the action of the ultra-violet ray 
causes the special chalk to glow% 
enabling the shunter to read the 
directions easily. 


A Hospital Crosses the Atlantic 


hospital unique in this w r ar- 
t weary world, and an enter¬ 
prise which has all the makings 
of a pioneer adventure story, 
is beginning on a hillside in 
Southern England. 

The hospi tal, w liich has just been 
completed and is now' taking its 
first patients, is the joint venture 
of the American Red Cross and 
Haivard University, and its 
unique purpose is the special 
study of wartime epidemics 
and communicable diseases— 
diseases that are either infectious 
or contagious, as we say. 

Every section of the hospital, 
including all equipment, has 
come from America. The build¬ 
ings w’ere made m Tennessee 
and Louisiana, the laboratory 


comes from Michigan, and the 
scientific apparatus mostly from 
New' England. The professional 
staff has come from all over 
America, and many of its mem¬ 
bers have had adventurous 
journeys. 

Tw’o young storekeepers at 
tfie hospital, Helen Jurewfcz 
and Margaret Somerville, w'ere 
adrift 19 days on the Atlantic 
in an open boat before they w'ere 
picked up after their ow r n ship 
had been sunk. Eleven nurses 
w'ere in a torpedoed vessel, and 
they have told their adventures 
to the Queen and to the Prime 
Minister and Mrs Churchill,' by 
whom* they w'ere entertained to 
tea at Downing Street. The 
Chief Nurse is Miss Gertrude 


Madley, a nurse with British 
troops in the last war, and a 
native of Wales. 

Now" they are all ready for 
their great w r ar work. Both 
members of the Forces and 
civilians are to be treated at the 
hospital, where extensive re¬ 
search on wartime epidemics is 
a special feature. There is also 
a flying squad of doctors, 
nurses, and technicians ready 
to go at a moment’s notice to 
any place threatened with an 
epidemic, and to carry out 
treatment and research on The 
spot. 

In their off-duty hours the 
staff can visit a canteen wdiere 
all the provisions have come 
from America. 



Faces at the Window—Tiny tots of a Day Nursery in Surrey waving 
a friendly greeting to members of the St John Ambulance Brigade 


Liberty Light 

News about the Statue of 
Libert} 7 in New York Harbour, 
as mentioned in last week's 
C N, is that as a defence pre¬ 
caution the light held aloft by 
the figure is to be dimmed to 
a mere flicker. 

When it resumes its watch 
and w r ard it will blaze forth as 
never before, for the torch is to 
be lighted with a mercury 
vapour lamp of 3000 wattsr, 55 
inches long, and an inch in 
diameter, giving a light of 
120,000 candle-power. 


A Street Marvel 


pipes w'ere being laid in a 
London thoroughfare, and 
by the workmen’s shelter lead 
was boiling m a cauldron for 
scaling the joints of the pipes. 

On the surface of the lead 
a thick metallic scum slowly 
formed, red and gold in tint, a 
thin sheet of solid on the fluid 
metal from which it had risen. 
The foreman moved it, unscalded, 
with his hand, leaving perfect 
finger-prints on the heated 
surface. 

This scum, he explained to a 
C N reader passing by, is a 
throwing-out of the impurities 


of the lead. Mixing on the sur¬ 
face with the air, it takes up 
oxygen and so forms what is 
known as litharge. It is a pesti¬ 
lent dross in this state to the 
w'orkmen wlio lay the pipes, and 
it must be skimmed off, but ivhen 
preserved and treated it becomes 
something of a marvel. It forms 
the red lead that plumbers use 
for sealing joints ; it is used m 
the glazing of pottery and in the 
making of glass; and in its 
highest' state of purity it finds 
its w'ay to the artist’s palette, 
to glow' among the pigments 
that colour liis picture. 


NEGLECTED 

We are told that the animals 
in the Zoo are not their usual 
bright selves. They feel neg¬ 
lected. People are too busy, even 
at the w'eek-ends,, to be able to 
go to the Zoo, and the animals 
feel it. They responded to the 
crowds, the hum of talk, and the 
general air of interest, and w ith- 
out it life is dull. 

INSIDE A MOSQUITO 

One of the few electron micro¬ 
scopes in existence is at a famous 
laboratory in America. Here mag¬ 
nifications of ten thousand million 
times (in area) are being obtained, 
and things never seen or known 
before are being brought to light 

The breathing tubes of a mosquito 
have recently been photographed, * 
and are seen to be lined w ith elastic 
hoops a fifty-thousandth of an inch 
broad ! These tubes aie covered 
with tiny spines a quarter of a 
millionth of an inch long. The 
mosquito’s egg now appear* to have 
a shell like that of a hen, as do those 
of many other insects. 

Eavesdropping in Yorkshire 

Heard in a York bookshop : 

“ A great county be York¬ 
shire, eh, lad ? " 

" Thou’s reet, lad, and after 
reading yon book (pointing to 
Arthur Mee's Yorkshire) I be 
prouder than iver that I wor 
born at Whitby.’' 


A York Story 

Tw r o lady visitor* in York 
not long ago approached two 
men and explained that the}" 
w 7 ere in the famous cathedral 
city for the first - time and 
wished to find tlieir way to 
the local Food Office. 

Although a long distance 
aw’ay amid the maze of York’s 
narrow thoroughfares, the 
ladies were conducted right to 
the building and shown the 
inquiry oifice inside. < 

Not until that moment did 
they know 7 that their guides 
were blind. 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
THE LAKES 

Readers of C N already know' 
.something ot the * new' British 
fishery established by Dr Worth¬ 
ington of the Freshwater Bio¬ 
logical Association ; trout and 
coarse fish such as perch and 
eels have been taken by the ton 
from Lake Windermere. An 
experiment conducted on Der- 
w'entw'ater during the year was 
even more successful, so the 
fishery is to be extended both 
to Derwentw r ater 'and Basscn- 
thw'aite m the spring ; 300 traps 
are expected to be in use for 
about ten w r eeks. 

Not only will this be a wel¬ 
come addition to our canned 
food supply, but it will have a 
good effect on fishing generally 
on these lakes. Every year 
thousands of trout fry arc put 
into these w r atcrs by the Keswick 
Association, who have a lease of 
the fishing; but the perch and 
cels multiply at such a rate that 
they destroy the young trout. 
Now this valuable fish will have 
a fair chance. t 

THE YOUNG 
ASSISTANT 

We hear of a certain ironmonger 
who has a new' assistant, a loiclly 
boy of 14 or so, to W'honi, when he 
was in Charge,of the <?hop the other 
day, came a customer with a kettle 
which, after only a fortnight’s use, 
had sprung a leak. 

The lordly boy frow ned, scratched 
the leak with his finger and 
sciatched his head w’lth his thumb, 
and then, with such a glance as the 
Ancient Mariner's glance at the 
Wedding Gue*t, “he fixed her 
with his glistening eye,” and said 
'm tones of stunning reproach, 
“ You’ve been putting this kettle 
on the fire l ” 

RIDE IN THE WIND 

A young pilot officer w r as 
chosen to bring a n<Av American 
Hudson home to Britain. He 
w^as the first Empire air-training 
scheme graduate to be chosen 
in this way, and has made a 
record. I Tom take-off to land¬ 
ing he took only eight hours and 
one minute, and actually crossed 
our coast in seven hours and 
forty minutes. He said he found 
a tail-wind of forty to fifty miles 
an hour and stayed in it! 

REDWINGS ON THE 
DOWNS 

We hear from a Kent coire¬ 
spondent that our redw mg visitors 
on the North Downs evidently do 
not intend to go short of vitamin, 
for during the long frost they ha\e 
been \igorously raiding the rose 
hips. They tire as a rule not nearly 
so keen on berries as their near 
kinsfolk the thrushes, but in the 
fiosty, snowbound weather they 
have not had much choice and have 
eaten what they could get. 


Italy in the Abbey 


visitor to Westminster 
Abbey the other day found 
herself wistfully reflecting on 
something enshrined there w'hich 
was formerly part of the Italy 
wc all loved. It is a laurel 
wreath from the grave of Virgil 
at Mantua, sent to Tennyson 
in grateful acknowdedgment of 
a poem lie WTote in celebration 
of the 19th centenary of the 
death of the immortal poet. 

Tennyson's noble ode em¬ 
bodied a thought expressed by 
the ancient bard, in w'hich he 
spoke of “ the Britons sundered 


quite from all the world ” ; and 
Tennyson w r ent on to speak of 
the Rome of slaves that had 
perished, and of the Rome ol 
free men holding her place. 
Little did he dream that slavery 
was so soon-to return to Italy, 
the slavery of mind and heart. 
Placed in Tennyson’s coffin with 
a volume of Shakespeare’s Cym- 
behne and a wreath of roses from 
the poet’s ow'n garden, the laurel 
gift from Virgil’s tomb lies in 
the Abbey on which the bombs 
of Italy’s partner in crime have 
fallen. 
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[THE EDITORS WINDOW 


Remember Our 
Great Seamen 


MOTHER AND CHILD 

'Y'he suggestion is made by Mr 
Kenneth Lindsay, M P, that 
a Ministry of Childhood and 
Youth should be established to 
care solely for the young. 

It is an' excellent proposal, so 
far as it goes, but why not make 
it a Ministry of Mother and 
Child? Mother and Child are 
partners in life and care to a 
degree which attaches to no 
other relation, and we know that 
very good work has been done 
elsewhere by the institution of 
such a Department of State. In 
one case the care of the child 
remains a responsibility of the 
ministry until the age of iS. 

A i splendid thing that the 
State should interest itself in 
the care of the child until the 
threshold of manhood is reached. 

■ , © 

News From a Cellar 

r JpiiAT is a pleasant item in the 
report of the London City 
Mission which tells of much 
gambling and swearing in a 
publichouse cellar during an air 
raid. Suddenly the publican 
appeared at the cellar door. 

" Ladies and gentlemen/" he 
said, “I have three requests. Stop 
gambling. Stop your bad lan¬ 
guage. And bow your heads in 
prayer. The Germans are over¬ 
head.” 

© 

A Word From Geneva. 

’J/iie inscription on Geneva coins 
... of the time of the French 
Revolution runs: 

Time is precious; Work and 
Save ; Idleness is robbery. 

Surely we may well adopt the 
old Geneva motto. 


The Go-Slow Post Office 


We hear that a letter posted 
in a Kent village still 
frequently takes two days to 
reach London—48 hours for 30 
miles. It would be quicker to 
walk and deliver it. 


© 

FORTY YEARS AGO 

Jt is fascinating in these days 


to look through old papers, 
and two things we find in 
looking through some notes we 
were writing forty years ago for a 
London paper that is now no 
more. One is the christening 
of the Kaiser’s yacht by Miss 
Roosevelt, cousin of the boy 
growing up as Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt; the other is the fact 
that the first speech to be sent 
across the Atlantic by wireless 
was a Roosevelt speech. The 
speech Avas by Theodore Roose- 
.vefF, when he was President, 
and after successfully trans¬ 
mitting it to The Times- the 
Marconigrapli broke down the 
next day—as the Atlantic Cable 
had done after carrying Queeil 
Victoria’s first message across. 

We may wonder if any single 
mind in those • days grasped 
the possibilities of wireless, or 
imagined what forty years would 
bring. 


W E said the other day. that 
as we had gained the 
aid of the American Navy in 
the’ Atlantic we might expect 
to regain the naval conditions 
of the last war (when we had 
America as a fighting ally) and 
so win the Battle of the High 
Seas, upon which depends the 
life of the nation. 

Let us now take note of the 
changes which have occurred. 

Our supplies by the Atlantic 
Path improved with American 
cooperation, and there was 
every prospect of easier con¬ 
ditions with food. Now, how¬ 
ever, the Ministry of Food 
has - been compelled to add 
to the list of rationed articles, 
so that there are nine more 
commodities we shall nq longer 
be able to buy without coupons. 
It is our duty not to complain, 
but to remember that, consider¬ 


ing the conditions, of the war, 


& 


© 


Last Straw 

A paragraph, “ Last Straw,” in 
the C N Bran Tub reminds 
one of our readers of a reply he. 
once heard to a child’s inquiry. 
The little girl asked, ” How much 
can a camel carry. Grandpa ? ” 
and Grandpa answered as quick 
as thought, ” Everything except 
the last straw, my dear.” ' 

. ©’ 


we have so far been fed very 
well indeed, far better than 
we might have expected after 
devoting so little care to 
agriculture. 

The reason for the extension 
of rationing should be clearly 
understood. As the war ex¬ 
tends its scope geographically, 
until it embraces almost the 
entire world, the call upon 
ships to carry soldiers and to 
supply them with reinforce¬ 
ments, tanks, vehicles, artil¬ 


lery, ^and food becomes ever 


Petasn of Vichy, Do You Remember That 
They Did Not Pass? 


You 


gHE is a wall of brass: 

You shall not-pass! 
shall not pass! 

Spring up like summer grass/ 
Surge at her, mass on mass, 
Still shall 3^011 break like glass. 
She is a wall of brass : 

German, you shall not, * shall 
not pass ! 

The valleys are quaking. 

The torn hills are shaking. 

The earth. and the sky seem 
breaking. 


But unbroken, undoubting,. a 
wonder .and sign. 

She stands, France stands, and 
still holds to the line. 

She counts her wounded and 
her dead : 

You shall not pass !, 

She sets her teeth, she - bows 
her head: 

You shall not pass! 

Till the last soul in*the fierce 
line has fled 
You shall not pass. 


Written by Harold Begbie when Marshal Petain was defending Verdun 


Under the Editor's Table 

Peter Puck # 

Wants to Know 


Amer i c a n troops 
have quarters in 
Britain. They won’t 
do things by halves. 

There is to be no 
; Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge boat-race this 
year. Both crews are 
pulling • their weight 
against Hitler. 

□ 

p I REWOMEN gO to 

College, says a 
newspaper ’• headline. 
Burning tadearn ? 

□ 

$ome boys love a scrap. 
Others prefer a lot. 



If the shortage 
of matches 
will encourage 
match-making 


Qerma -Vv is building 
defence lines reaching 
back to the approaches 
of Berlin . For the 
Russian steam-roller to 
run over , no doubt . 

E • ‘ ‘ 

Jf you miss your 
train/ don’t mind. 
It may have gone to 
Persia to carry food 
to Russia. 

□ ~ 

SOLDIER must not 
consider a sock 
unserviceable until it 
has a hole an inch in 
diameter . Then he is 
in a hole. 


greater. When Japan came 
into the war, therefore, the 
mighty conflict entered new 
theatres, and suddenly the 
need to use ships for war pur¬ 
poses was greatly enlarged. 

’ That meant taking ships out 
of the service of civilians at 
home and of the mighty army 
which is now quartered here. 
So far as we here are concerned, 
the effect was the same as 
though we had lost a very big 
amount of shipping through 
submarine attack. In , fact, 
however, the work of the 
German submarines has be¬ 
come less and not more effec¬ 
tive. We must understand, 
too, that the. war has not yet 
reached its height. The call 
upon merchant ships to serve 
the war will therefore increase 
further, and we may be called 
upon to make greater sacrifices 
iu our larders. 

Let us, then, instead of 
complaining of restrictions, re¬ 
cognise them as necessary and 
as increasing rather than dim¬ 
inishing our debt of gratitude 
to our sailors. Their work is 
always increasing with the 
area- of the war, and what we 
at home have to endure is a 
small fraction of what they 
give so splendidly. 

* © ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 

When Victory comes what will 
matter most will be whether we are 
determined to conquer all forms of 
cruelty, to drive injustice from the 
earth , to overthrow * cunning lies 
and shams , and to tread selfishness 
under our feet . 


The Children 



Is Your Waste Paper Here ? 


Perhaps some of the waste paper you have so carefully saved is 
among the hundreds of tons seen here being unloaded at a Thames- 
side mill where it is to be converted into paper board for munitions. 
If you are already a paper-saver please carry on with the good 
work; if you are not, begin today, for every scrap of paper saved 
will help to win the war. 


Why Waste Anything? 


T 


he war is teaching us one 
badly needed lesson : we 
are, as a nation, very wasteful. 
Unfortunately, even in wartime, 
it is only when there is a threat¬ 
ened shortage of any material 
that we bother our heads to 
avoid wasting it. 

When the war spread to 
Scandinavia it became necessary 
to recover used paper, and we 
began to realise how much of 
this material had been wasted. 
The war industries needed scrap 
iron and other metals, but even 
now the collection of this kind of 
waste is only carried out in a half¬ 
hearted fashion in some areas. 

Now that the rubber-produc¬ 
ing countries are in the war zone 
we have been urged to save all 
articles made of rubber, and 
restrictions have been placed on 
the manufacture of many goods. 
Rubbish dumps all over the 
country contain old tyres, tubes, 
shoe-soles, boots, and containers, 
but it is only after two and a 
half yeqrs of war that we begin 
recovering the material of which 
they are made. 

So far there has been no 
” drive ” to salvage used bottles, 
but there is no doubt millions ‘of 
useful glass containers of many 
kinds could be easily recovered. 
(A correspondent reports that he 
picked up seven milk bottles 
'during a short walk recently.) i 

It is a .sad reflection on our 
democratic methods' that we 
should have to learn frorm Nazis, 
but there is little doubt that 
they can teach us how to make 
the best use of many things. 
There is still an amazing 
amount of food wasted in this 


country, food that might well be 
used if only for feeding animals. 
Bread, still unrationed and 
cheap, is often used carelessly 
and it is quite usual to see slices 
thrown away. Farmers, in spite 
of their praiseworthy efforts to 
grow more food’ still allow much 
grain to be spoilt by careless 
handling. ; 

It may be that, as the war 
goes on we shall be forced to be 
more careful with materials and 
foods which are now plentiful. 

Must we wait for rationing or 
restrictions before we learn hot 
to waste anything ? Would it 
not be well, even when peace 
returns and supplies of all kinds 
are plentiful, if we made up our 
minds to remember the good old 
motto,.Waste not. Want not ? : 


Kind Folks 


From a Street Seiler 

I was selling my own hand¬ 
made calendars and weather- 
indicators, one for myself and 
one for the Red'Cross. 

A dear old lady, after saying 
she dki not agree with such 
superstition, tried to soften her 
words by asking me to have a 
nice cup of tea. 

Another gave -me a cup of 
coffee. Still another (a titled 
lady this time) asked me to join 
them at lunch. 

So this is not such a bad old 
world, after all. 

Even the children did their 
best to be kind by carrying my 
case, opening the gates for me, 
and telling me where not to go, 
as they' knew people would not 
bother to open the door. 
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, Newspaper ’ 

There is Something Good in 
the Worst of Us 

r ]" , HOUGir the war lias necessarily brought about many new 
* offences, from Blackout neglect to Black Clarket conspiracy, 
ut may undoubtedly be placed to the credit of our people that in 
these difficult days law-breaking in general has not grown worse. 


* Indeed, many old law¬ 
breakers are now worldng hard 
for their country, earning an 
honest living in or out of uni¬ 
form, and helping to beat the 
Bun. Among them arc numbers 
of young people who had set 
their feet on the wrong road, 
from which they have happily 
departed. 

In many war factories boys 
and girls released from*‘approved 
schools," to which they had 
been sent to atone for faults of 
\arious kinds, are doing splen¬ 
didly, These are not the young¬ 
sters who earn wages too high 
for wisdom and safety and take 
to crime when they find their 
overpaid jobs at an end. True, 

:ey earn a living wage, often 
quite a good wage. But a word 
with their foreman makes it 
clear that they deserve every 
shilling they do earn. 

Sympathetic Foremen 

These foremen are fine fellows, 
sympathetic and understanding. 
They know, of course, that the 
boys and girls who come to them 
from what we once called Re- 
formatory Schools have been 
in trouble, but they keep the 
Imowledge to themselves, and 
nobody else in the factor)' knows. 
Indeed, the foremen take pa'ins 
to ensure that the boys and girls 
concerned have themselves no 
idea that their sad secret is 
known even by the foreman. 
For the young offenders- who 


have purged their wrong-doing it 
is a complete new start. They 
have the chance to make good, 
and they are doing so with a 
right good will. 

Their work is hard, often 
monotonous, always exacting. 
They are expected to put in a 
good record of overtime, and 
they do. They are watched, but 
watched with kindliness and 
helpful concern. If they make 
mistakes they take tlie same 
reproof as anyone else in tlie 
works, but nothing more. 

A Wise Attitude 

*Tliey are encouraged in every 
way with advice, in their private 
affairs as well as in their work, 
with painstaking instruction, and 
with the promise of promotion 
and a future of good prospects. 

This wise attitude is having an 
effect which few people who have 
not studied the matter can realise. 
The boy or girl who may have 
transgressed because he or she 
never had a chance has a chance 
now. The past is wiped out; 
only the future counts. 

What a change is this from 
the bad old days of sharp and 
savage punishment which never 
reformed, but only embittered, 
young lives ! What a difference 
when the building of good 
citizenship from disappointing 
material is thought a better 
plan than leaving the material 
to waste and moulder in grief 
and revenge fulness ! 


Beteetiue Atoms in Your IBocSy 


^ discovery about the atom 
made seven years ago by 
Madame Curie’s daughter and 
her husband, M. Joliot, is now 
proving useful to our doctors. * 

It enables them to tell what 
becomes of the food we take 
into our bodies and what parts 
of them it nourishes. A boiled 
potato or a mutton chop does 
not reappear in the blood vessels 
of our arms or the muscles of 
pur legs, but is broken up when 
digested, and dispersed among 
bones and nerves and muscles; 
But where ? And how much ? 

The new discovery that by 
^bombarding atoms of various 
’elements (like calcium, sulphur, 
sodium) they can be made to 
act temporarily like radium 
and givp off rays and particles, 
enables* us to answer these 


questions. Small quantities of 
these chemicals are swallowed, 
and flow immediately to their 
proper destinations. Salts of 
sodium, for example,' appear 
in the bones of the hands in 
two minutes. Calcium makes 
for the bones and the teeth, 
iodine for the best known of the 
glands., There is a place for each 
and each goes to its place. 

When, it gets there it imme¬ 
diately gives out its rays and 
particles, whose presence is 're¬ 
corded in a wonderful electrical 
instrument which gives out a 
series of clicks, like the clock 
in the interior of the crocodile 
in Peter Pan. This new know¬ 
ledge is already proving of high 
value in medicine and in medical 
knowledge, and will .be more 
useful as time goes on. 


The World’s Coldest Room 


A t , Santa Monica in Cali¬ 
fornia is a room colder than 
any other spot on earth, colder 
than mid-Siberia, where the 
temperature falls now to 73 
degrees below freezing. 

* In Santa Monica’s freezing 
chamber, about the size of a bed¬ 
room in a small flat, the Qooling 
apparatus can get the thermo¬ 
meter down from 30 degrees 
above freezing to 104 degrees 
below it in two hours. In the 
.circumstances for which the 
/room is used 67 degrees below 
•freezing is considered low enough, 
i because that is the temperature 
of the upper air at 35,000 feet, 

' where the newest planes will fly. 


The room is constructed to 
test these planes at such heights,* 
and to find how their fuel, oil, 
metal fittings, windshields, and, 
above all, the men who have to 
sit in them, will stand up to the 
strain of this appalling cold for 
long periods. The airmen who 
sit in the room, handling the 
gadgets and controls of a plane 
installed there, are dressed in 
sheepskin and leather, sur¬ 
mounted with helmets like those 
of a diver, but larger. The 
glass visors are sealed, and 
cannot fog, and the airman’s 
suit is so fitted with valves that 
the air he breathes from his 
lungs warms his whole body. 
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Fifty Poets Who Died For Us 


Here are more extracts from the work of the poets who gave their 
lives for freedom in the Great War . The collection will he 
completed next week . 


LJenry Lionel Field was 
*an artist on a sketching 
holiday in the Lakes when 
the war called him. He was 
laughing with another officer 
when he fell, and was always 
thinking of England: 

Sweet are the plains of France 
where the Lent lilies blow, 

Yet sweeter far the woods and 
fields I know. 

Fair is the land where the lark 
sings at dawn," 

Yet fairer far the land where I 
was born. 

No nightingale can sing a love¬ 
lier lay 

Than that the sparrows chirp 
in my rqof tree, 

French suns can never paint a 
brighter day 

Than that my fog-bound coasts 
can offer me. 

Tohn William Streets was a 
J Derbyshire miner, one of a 
family of twelve children, sensi¬ 
tive and with a rather sad face. 
He was seen in the trenches 
to protect a lark’s nest from 
the guns. He left behind him 
a volume of poems on the 
Undying Splendour, and this 
was his exulting faith : 

I know that in that hour I shall 
undaunted stand * 

'With purpose in my eyes, sword 
in my* hand ; " 

I know that when I sink berieath 
the strife 

I there shall dream of Love, exult 
in Life. ’ 

He loved the riches Nature 
gave us all, and one of his poems 
is to a Hedgerow, full of life, 
which he saw shattered by war. 

JTric Wilkinson was a West 
Yorkshire captain . who 
received at the Front one day 
a Football Match List from his 
. old school at Ilkley ; it set 
him thinking, and lie wrote : 
There’s a broad green field in a 
broad green vale, 

There’s a bounding ball and a 
straining pack; 

There’s a clean cold wind blow¬ 
ing half a gale, 

There’s a strong defence and a. 
swift attack.' 

Clean and keen is the grand old 
rule. 

And heart and courage must 
never fail. 

They are making men where the 
grey stone school 
Looks out on the broad green 
vale. 

Qyril Winterbotiiam was a' 
Cheltenham College boy who 
went to Oxford and did mission 
work in East London, and just 
before he fell himself he wrote 
this of his fallen comrades : 

God be with you and us who go 
our way 

And leave you dead upon the 
ground you won. 

For you at last the long fatigue 
is done. 

The hard march ended; you 
have rest today. 


Rest you content; more honour¬ 
able far 

Than all the Orders is the Cross 
of Wood, 

The symbol of self-sacrifice that 
stood 

Bearing the God whose brethren 
you are. 

^alter Wilkinson, a Bristol 
boy killed on Vimy Ridge, 
seemed to hear the voices of 
the dead say: 

Peace! Vex us not—we are the 
Dead! 

We are the Dead for England 
slain; 

and makes the living answer 
them : 

Brothers, I beg you be at rest, 
Be quiet, at rest for England’s 
sake. 

The flowerful hours in England 
now : 

Sing low your sleep to English 
ears; 

And would you have your .sorrows 
wake 

The mother’s heart to further 
tears ? 

Nay, be at peace, her loyal Dead. 
Sleep 1 Vex her not! 

Qolin Mitchell was a sergeant 
in the Rifle Brigade who fell 
in the last spring of the war ; 
he did not live to see England 
at peace in the autumn : 

Autumn in England : God, how 
my heart cries 
Aloud for thee 1 

Tohn E. Stewart, who fought 
his way to Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity, was settling down to his 
career when the war broke out. 
He dreamed, of a poet who 
should arise from the war and 
live for ever in the song he 


wrote looking back on it all; 
and of himself he wrote : . ■. 

Blessed be God above j 
For His sweet care J. . 

Wh° brought. me fortli in life 
and limb and whole, j 
Who blessed my powers with 
His divine repair, ; 

And gave me back my soul. 

Clifford Flower, a Yorkshire 
lad who responded to the 
Kitchener posters and was 
turned down for being half 
an inch too short, wrote to 
Kitcheher himself, ■ saying, 
“ My Lord, I have answered 
your appeal; will you! answer 
mine ? ’’ and received a sealed 
letter from the War Office 
which he was told toj deliver 
to the Recruiting Officer. Yet 
he loathed war above all other 
things save injustice, and on a 
calm night at the Front he 
wrote: j 

O womenfolk of British lands 
Who toil and sweat in holiest 
cause, 

O raise in prayer your clasp-cd 
hands j 

That men may see the curse of 
wars. , I 

Qeo^frey Smith was a 
Birmingham student who, 
having been to Oxford, in the 
trenches remembered ; his old 
college: j 

A little while, and we are gone ; 
God knows if it be ours:to see 
Again the earliest hoar-frost 
white 

On the long lawns of Trinity. 

JhUGENe Crombie, cap tain of 
the Gordon Highlanders, laid 
his gold on the saergd: altar of 
the. poet amid all the horror 
of the war : : 

Returning through the woods at 
evening’s hour j 

I lay before Thy. shrine my 
offering. 

My candle-flame a yellow crocus 
flower, | 

Its life but newly lit, |to Tlice 
I bring, I 

In thanks 'that I can see Thy 
guiding hand i 

In every flower that decorates 
the land. ■ i 
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Australia’s Back-Door Neighbour 

The Wolf is at the Gate 


J UST beyond the tip of the finger which 
Australia thrusts forward at its Farthest 
North, into the Torres Strait, is the tremendous 
island of New Guineavcut off from Australia 
far back in the mists of time and now its near 


neighbour, half of it under our flag and half 
belonging to the Dutch. We call our half of 
it Papua. It is here that the Japanese have 
come like a wolf in the night, for no other 
purpose than robbery and murder. 


New Guinea is shaped like a 
bird, with a mountain backbone, 
and is peopled by strange barbaric 
tribes.- They live in houses on 
piles, some above the sea, some 
in villages a day’s journey from 
neighbours to whom they can 
shout across the valley. They 
make great ^voyages in long 
canoes manoeuvred by 20 men 
standing upright. They are tall, 
brown, frizzy-haired people, still 
-using bone-tipped arrows and 
stone clubs, and round the coast 
are Polynesians from other 
Pacific islands who had driven 
the Papuans inland before the 
British came. There are about a 
million Papuans under our flag, 
and they, are governed from 
Australia. 

Primitive Animals 

The island shares with Aus¬ 
tralia something of its unique 
place' in natural history, for its 
Avild life reached it from Asia 
across the lost land-bridge in the 
days before the highest forms of 
life had been evolved. Here still 
are seen alive those early crea¬ 
tures which ill the rest of the 
world are found only as fossils, 
the mammals which lay eggs or 
bring'up their young in pouches ; 
there are even kangaroos which 
climb trees. The reptiles include 
a rare python, and there is a 
dazzling assemblage of gorgeous 
birds. 

Here John Gould found the 
famous collection of humming¬ 
birds which he sold for thousands 
of pounds to South Kensington, 
Avhere we may see them in one of 
the most delightful corners of 
the Natural History Museum. 

As Papua is just south of the 
Equator, Avith great mountain 


ranges, plenty of rain, and many 
rivers, it has a remarkably varied 
plant life, sugar-canes and coco¬ 
nuts, cedars and oaks, and alpine 
plants succeeding one another as 
the traveller climbs from coast 
to summit. It has immense dark 
forests and impenetrable jungle, 
swamps infested with' leeches, 
rivers teeming with alligators, 
and is one of the last sanctuaries 
of wild life now left on earth. 

Here it was that the brave 
Jamcfc Ghalmers toiled so long as 
a missionary. He was a Scottish 
stonemason’s son A\ T ho went to 
Papua in the last quarter of 
last century, a forerunner of 
civilisation in a land of savages. 
He went to about a hundred 
villages that had seen no A\ r hite* 
man before, and explored much 
of the island, discovered the 
mouth of a great river, and in 
ten years knew’ more of the 
country than any man alive. 
He found cannibals here a hun¬ 
dred years after Captain Cook. 

Killed by Cannibals 

One day he took some boys 
and a native teacher for a sail to 
another island and reached.Risk 
Point, Avhere saA^ages croAvdcd 
his boat, so that to get rid of them 
Chalmers landed. He Avas lured 
into a house, Avhere he was killed 
and eaten, his bones being kept as 
a trophy. He will probably be 
remembered as the last mission¬ 
ary killed by cannibals. . 

With him in . the island Avas 
William George Lawes, a mission¬ 
ary explorer, Avho put 95 friendly 
villages on the map, gave the 
people Bible translations and 
hundreds of hymns, a dictionary 
and other books of simple 
education, and did . much to 


BEDTIME CORNER 


KEEPING HEALTHY 

A reader sends us this little 
verse which her school-children 
used to sing to the tune of 
Humpty Dumpty. 

\A/indow$ open night and 
vv day 

Help to keep the doctor away ; 
Windows open day and night 
.Keep the children fresh and 
bright ; . 

If windows were open all the 
time 

We need not sing this little 
rhyme ! , 

The Polite Fox 

M R Fox was walking along 
a country lane one day 
when behind a fence he spied 
a pair of geese. 



“'What a delicious dinner 
they Avould make! ” thought 
Mr Fox: 

“ Good morning ! ” he said 


aloud, wilh a bow. " Won’t 
you take a walk Avith me ? A 
little fresh air in such perfect 
weather Avill certainly do you 
good.” * . 

** Why not ? ” ■ remarked 
. the goose. ” He speaks so 
politely I am sure he will do 
us no harm.” 

But the gander knew better. 

” Let him speak as politely 
as he will,” said' he, shaking 
his head, “ he is a fox by 
nature, and as long as he lives 
he Avill act as a fox. Fair 
words have little weight with 
the wise when the character 
of the speaker is known to be 
evil.” 

PR A YER 

Q Lord, I thank Thee with 
" my words for all Thy 
goodness to me. Make me 
thankful also ivith my life. 
May I be kind and loving in 
all things. May I work and 
play with a cheerful and gentle 
Spirit, thinking not selfishly 
but ivith fairness and friendli¬ 
ness to others in all / do. 


establish British influence. Both 
he and his friend Chalmers lived 
into our own century. Even in 
this century, however, a British 
officer calling at Papua was 
driven off by arrows sent flying 
frofei a flotilla of canoes. 

Yet civilisation was slowly 
making its way, and for ten 
years at the end of last century 
the first British Governor was 
doing his fine work.- He was 
Sir William MacGregor 7 the son 
of a poor Aberdeen crofter who 
educated himself while working 
on his father’s patch, became a 
doctor, and went out to live 
among the Papuan people. 

The Reformed Murderer 

He settled land disputes, taught 
them to respect the laws he lai‘d 
down for them, reconciled unruly 
tribes, and performed the miracle 
of turning the murderer into the 
policeman. It happened that the 
murderer was usually the most 
powerful man in the village, and 
the Governor would send him to 
penal servitude at Port Moresby, 
set him to work making roads, 
and after a few months of good 
conduct would put him into 
uniform, swear him in as a 
policeman, and send him. back 
to his village to keep order. 

One of his successors was a 
famous man A\-ho lived until the 
great year 1940, Sir Hubert 
Murray, of whom we have often 
heard in the C N. When he 
landed at Papua in 1909 hun¬ 
dreds of natives lined the shore, 
painted and feathered and per¬ 
forming their picturesque Avar 
dances ; yet Sir Hubert landed 
unarmed and unharmed, and 
'distributed among them beads, 
knives, and calico. He stayed 
Avith them for 30 years, and they 
were filled with grief when his 
time came to pass out of the 
world. He AA’as one of the best 
friends Papua ever had, talking 
to the people as if they avctc his 
children, always deciding fairly 
between them in disputes, keep¬ 
ing the balance and letting the 
scales go neither up nor down. 

The Cathedral on the Hill 

' One of the things he encouraged 
them to do was to build a cathe¬ 
dral 60 yards long AA r ith twin 
toAA'ers flanking _ it, built of 
materials hauled by trucks or 
carried on the backs of the people 
to the top of a high, hill, from 
which the cathedral looks out 
across Goodenough Bay. The 
nTountain folk brought down 
gum from their trees to be burned 
as incense, and coconut oil for 
the lamps in the sanctuary ; and 
the artist of the island sculptured 
a statue of Francis of Assisi from 
a block of the korelan tree, one 
_ of'the hardest woods existing. 
It shows us the saint pressing 
a bird against his heart, while 
at his feet and on his shoulder 
rest such birds as fly in the forests 
of the island. The little wooden 
figure is the artistic masterpiece 
of Papua, , and its craftsman 
made it Avith a six-inch nail. 
Papua has given itself a gold 



New Guinea boys of today marching to school 


mine too, and a marvellous 
adventure the search for gold has 
been. Jack Hides and ' Da\fid 
Lyall were tAvo young explorers 
Avho penetrated the unknown 
region of New Guinea seeking a 
new goldfield up the! Strickland ’ 
River. They paddled lip' the 
river Avith 40 native carriers 
and then began to march to the 
height of the great mountain 
backbone. There Lyall fell ill 
and Hides wirelessed for' help, 
but the last Avireless valve broke 
and Hides could not know if his 
message had got through. 

He resolved that, rather than 
face the awful limestone barrier 
which towers 4000 feet in 
Central Papua, he would dash 
south to the Fly River and the 
Gulf—600 miles through dense 
jungle. They cut their -Avay 
slowly, but for weeks they had 
been living on rice and canned 
'meat in terrific heat, and after 
five days - of painful hacking 
through the gorge four men Avere 
dead and 2 2 A r ery ill. Lyall AA r as 
paralysed * and almost ■ blind, 
Hides was sick and Aveakenirig; 
but the stricken party reached 
the river, and for 14 days paddled 
their canoe in constant peril of 
rapids, sandbanks, and croco¬ 
diles. 

Unavailing Heroism 

Then Jack Hides carried his 
companion to a doctor on the 
island of Daru, Avhere he died 
the next day. The bitterness of 
the tragedy is that the message 
for an aeroplane did get through 
to Sydney, and Sydney Avirelessed 
back to Hides for his position, 
but no answ r er came. I11 the end 
Hides himself found his Avay 
back, but his adventure had 
worn him out, and he died soon 
after his friend. 

They had not found gold in 
the neAA r goldfield they set out to 
seek, but the old goldfields were 
carrying on under remarkable 
circumstances. . Here, in the 
heart of a savage land, science 
Avas working one of its great 
AA^onders. Some of the gold that 
had been found was at a height 
of 7500 feet, in the midst of a 


dense forest among unfriendly 
tribes, . and the only way to 
reach it A\ r as a terrible ten-day 
journey through thick jungle. 
The cost of a road was hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, and in 
any year the road might be 
washed aAvay by 300 inches of 
rain. So somebody thought oi 
the aeroplane, and a space Avas 
cleared in the forest for a landing- 
ground. Engines were wanted, 
and Avater to Avers, and dredgers 
and huge iron buckets, and rail¬ 
way lines, and electrical equip¬ 
ment, and magnificent cargc 
was offered in the shape of a 
complete electrical plant and 
t\A'o steel dredgers weighing 
2400 tons. + , 

Machinery by Plane 

The whole story sounds like a 
miracle, but in twelve months 
the AA r hoIe of this machinery had 
been delivered by plane, 200 tons 
a month carried aerbss the forest 
ranges'. Thousands of people have ■ 
been carried to and fro, and 
millions of pounds 'worth of 
gold floAvn out of Papua into the • 
civilised A\~orld. 

. So marches the barbaric land 
into civilisation. The explor-. 
at ion of the wild interior goes on, 
and every explorer meets wild 
bands of natives in fantastic 
attire. But the Australian 
Government which looks after 
Papua has appointed a scientist 
to study the native’s point of 
view, and it has been delightful 
to see the little magazine he 
publishes and sends to all the 
villages in this Avild land. More 
and more schools are opened, the. 
influence of the churches groAvs, 
and the natives are encouraged 
to cultivate coconuts and rubber,, 
and to work in the gold and 
silver mines and on the river 
plantations. They make shell 
ornaments and build canoes, and 
are full of promise, and there*is 
every reason to believe that 
(as Arthur Mee says in his Boole 
of the Flag, from Avhich we take 
this story) this great country, 
bigger than three Englands, will 
one day be a rich and prosperous 
land in a A\ T orld at peace. 1 


Litter Louts of the Sky 


|n the salvage search for india- 
rubber an eye will have to be 
kept*on the starlings. 

- According to the annual report 
on the birds in Leicestershire, 
a roost of starlings at Mare 
Covert near Lockington was 
littered with scraps of rubber of 
all kinds. They were for the 
most part rubber bands from 
fruit bottles and tobacco tins, 
but the starlings J were not 


particular. Any bit of rubber 
would do for them—till they 
tried to SAvallow it, and then, like 
.true litter louts, they strewed 
the remnants of their meal where 
they fed. They A\ r ere not the 
only sinners. Gulls and rooks 
did the same thing on a smaller 
scale. 

Leicester reports also a flight 
of grey geese and a sandpiper 
within the town limits. 
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The Children's Newspaper 


The Friend of Five 


. Alice Passes On at 152 

TV/e were telling the other day. of a CN reader whose father 
■ ** was born in 1789. Now news has come that an old 
friend, actually born in that year, has taken to her bed and died. 

Alice was her name, and she : 
was an elephant, perhaps the 
most famous elephant in the 
world. Ontyone other may. 

. challenge her right to .the title 
and he’was. the famous Jumbo, 

. who, with Alice, gave our grand-, 
parents ■ or . great-grandparents 
rides at the London Zoo more 
than seventy years ago. Their 
partnership "ended in 1881, when 
Jumbo was sent to America. 

Alice, we are told in the news 
of her death which comes from 
Australia, was born in Northern 
India in 1789. She had a varied 
career. After many years of 
-giving rides to children at the 
London Zoo, she joined a circus 
and went to Australia. Later she 
was transferred to Wirth’s, a 
famous Australian circus, with 
which she travelled widely in 
Australia and New Zealand. 


her, slie. thrust l^er trunk for- 
.ward to grasp a tree, and this 
time two trucks were derailed by 
their'combined efforts. 

On another occasion Alice was 
feeling ill when crossing the 
Tasman Sea, and wisely,decided 
to lie down,-Choosing to do so 
against the door of lier trainer’s 
cabin. Nothing could move 


Until about a year ago this 
grand old lady was still giving 
rides to children and helping 
in the work of the circus, but 
failing health caused her to go 
into honourable retirement. 

Alice was an elephant with 
a sense of humour as well as a 
memory. A few’years ago, when 
she was travelling by rail in New 
Zealand, she grabbed a tree 
which leaned towards the rail¬ 
way line and would not let it go, 
with the result that the truck in 
which she was riding left the 
rails. Two years later she was 
passing the same spot with two 
other elephants in her truck. 
Inciting her companions to help 



Old Alice 


her until she felt better, several 
hours later. 

In giving news of Alice in 
1936 the C N said she was then 
140 years old. ~ Perhaps Alice 
was a little sensitive. in the 
matter of age, for, as mentioned 
above, her birth date is now 
revealed as 1789, making this 
old friend of the Empire 152 
when, she fell asleep. 


Free FHm Shows 


' (Jn our rare visits to the kinema 
we find the short films issued 
by the 'Ministry of Information 
full of interest. 

More films are produced for 
the Ministry, however, than are 
seen in the kinemas. Four 
youth films shown in London 
recently may not all reach the 
theatres. They showed the 
1 activities of the Sea Cadets ; a 
new kind of rural school at 

■ Bampton in Devon ; the cx- 
' cel lent work of the Youth 
: Service Corps ; and one called 

■ Men of Tomorrow, which shows 
in a very graphic manner how 
the Hoy Scouts are adapted to 

1 war conditions. 


Any school or youth organisa¬ 
tion which has a hall available 
may ask the Ministry to send a 
mobile film unit to show these 
,and other films. The Ministry 
expects to show to audiences of 
150, - but will show to smaller 
audiences in special circum¬ 
stances. Applications should 
be made to the Film Officers of 
M O I Regional Offices, or the 
Films Division, M O I, London. 

Copies of the films on 16 mm 
stock are also available and any- 
organisation which has a 16 min 
sound projector may borrow 
these free of charge on applica¬ 
tion to the Central Film Library, 
Exhibition Road, London, S W 7. 


4 


A New Use For Chromium 


Qwing to the war the con¬ 
i'. * stantly increasing number 
.of chromium-plated . goods for 
.the home has been for . the time 
!.being entirely checked, but a 
, new kind of chromium plating 
has taken its place, and is prov¬ 
ing of immense value in munition 
work. 

This is known as hard chro¬ 
mium plating. With a special 
type of electric plant a heavy 
thickness of chromium metal of 
extraordinary hardness can be 
deposited on steel or other metals. 
The worn parts of a tremen¬ 
dously costly machine, can be 
built right up again and the 
machine salvaged, or the part 


of a machine which has been 
faultily worked can be made 
right. On the other hand, hard 
chromium plating gives greatly 
increased wearing power to aero¬ 
plane and other high-speed 
engines. 

Another new invention in 
electro-1 dating is the depositing 
of resin on metals. * Plating with 
rubber has already become a 
big industry, though it was at 
first looked upon as a miracle. 
But today platings of resin are 
being made upon the thin plates 
of wireless condensers, giving 
them greatly . improved ^insula¬ 
tion,: and other uses are being 
found for the new art. 


Shot For Telling 
the Truth 

A* German* soldier'of the gar¬ 
rison at Bergen was shot the 
other day because, on returning 
from leave, he brought dis-. 
heartening news about conditions 
in the homeland and told his 
comrades that he had not dis¬ 
covered any trace of his own 
family. 

Another instance .of what 
happens to Germans who talk 
too much comes from France; 
where a Frenchwoman whose son 
is .in England had a German 
lieutenant billeted on her. He 
talked freely of the miserable 
food situation in Germany, and 
she told him when she< received 
news of her son. 

One day she was called before 
the Kommandatur and told she 
must pay 500 marks or be im¬ 
prisoned for being in touch with 
England. She placed the equiva¬ 
lent of 600 marks on the table, 
and when.the officer pointed out 
that 500 was all that was re¬ 
quired she said: Allow me to give 
you the extra for the German 
children who are starving. Who 
told you that, said the officer. 
Lieutenant X, was the reply. 

Lieutenant X did not return 
to his billet, nor has the*French- 
, woman seen or heard of him since. 

The Kinsmen Trust 

One more Trust has- been 
formed with a great idea behind 
it. It is the Kinsmen Trust, and 
its inspiration has come out of 
the gratitude of parents whose 
. children have been eyacuated 
overseas. 

It is felt by these parents that 
they would like to do something 
to express their thankfulness 
for the kindness shown to their 
children in the United States 
and Canada, and they propose 
to establish scholarships by 
which children from overseas 
may come to this country for 
their education. The overseas 
children may be from families 
which have given homes to 
evacuated children, or may. be 
nominated by them. 

It is a noble idea, in keeping* 
with the 'spirit* of Cecil Rhodes 
when he founded the Rhodes 
Scholarships, and. we are glad 
to see that Viscount Bennett, 
formerly Prime Minister of 
Canada, has given it his blessing. 

Keeping Their 
Eyes Open 

Astronomers everywhere are 
feeling the pull of divided duties 
in these days. Great Britain 
has produced in the last year 
only half as many astronomical 
accounts and tables of observa¬ 
tions as usual; the same is the 
case in the United States. 

The only countries keeping up 
their average are Holland and 
Belgium, which are fully at work ; 
and France, which in spite of 
everything is holding on. , But 
in America, though it is now 
officially stated that the 200-inch 
.Palomar telescope cannot, be 
finished before late this year, 
five new big telescopes are either' 
in action or on the way. There 
is a 20-inch Ross reflector at the 
Lick Observatory, a 24-inch at 
Cleveland, a 24-inch at Harvard, 
and its twin at Mexico, and finally 
a 48-inch at the Hale Observa¬ 
tory in California. . 


Fine Things 


The unstinted help in men, 
ships, munitions, and food 
which Canada has been giving to 
this country since the beginning 
of the war has now been 
crowned by three most gener¬ 
ous , measures to help our 
finance. 

Canada has sent. so much 
more to us than we have sent 
to her that the balance v we 
now owe her is . some 
£150,000,000 ; she has turned 
this money into a loan, on. 
which we need pay no interest 
for the duration of the Avar. 
In addition. to this she has 


decided to send 11s these 
exports free up to the value 
of £225,000,000, a sum which 
will cover their cost for at 
least the rest of this year. 
Also, she has offered to buy 
through our Treasury the 
securities’ we hold i in her 
national funds and railways. 

This amounts to well over 
£60,000,000 and will be repaid 
by our Treasury to the holders 
on March 23 ; and all patriotic 
people will, we hope,; reinvest 
the money in our own! national 
funds, and so help to hasten 
the defeat of the Barbarians.. 


We Needs Must Love the 
Highest When We Hear It 


are delighted, but not sur¬ 
prised, to learn that the 
modern .British soldier is crowd¬ 
ing the concerts given by sym¬ 
phony orchestras attached to 
several - Commands. Both the 
Northern and the Southern 
Comrhands have established real 
orchestras which* attract big 
attendances. 

Why, indeed, should it not be 
true that we needs must love the 
highest when we hear it ? It is 
impossible to believe that the 
average man, given the oppor¬ 
tunity to hear tlie music of the 
masters, should not prefer it 
to the howlings of the crooners 
and the jigs of the jazzers. A 
great service will have been 
done to millions of homes if by 
playing good music to our 
soldiers a new and glorious field 
of entertainment is made known 
to them. 

We may recall that in the 
early days of the Promenade 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall the 
programmes included many 
musical trifles, which it was 


assumed the public wanted. The 
.more classical types of; composi¬ 
tion, however, proved to be,of 
greater appeal and the promoters 
found that Queen’s Hall could 
be crowded by men and women 
eager for programmes entirely 
devoted to the works, of the 
great masters, Beethoven and 
Mozart, Grieg and Wagner, Elgar 
and Tschaikowsky, Bach and 
Dvorak. Many .a masterpiece 
has had its first public hearing 
at one of these concerts. 

And.So It Goes On 

A new machine? for washing 
clothes at home is almost uncanny 
ill its performance, except that it is 
already proving its obedience in 
hundreds of homes. It is American. 

It fills itself with water on the 
turn of a knob, washes the clothes, 
regulating the heat of the water to 
suit different fabrics. It changes 
the water and rinses three times, 
ythen damp-dries the clothes, washes 
itself out, drains itself ready for the 
next time, and finally shuts itself 
off. It is about the. size of an 
ordinary domestic refrigerator. 


the Bi 
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s are 
scarce to day 

,.. because the splendid 
materials that go into them are 
needed for- special wartime uses; 
and of course munition workers 
must have first chance gf those 
that are being made. We know 
you won’t mind waiting a while 
for your B.S.A. — you’ll find it 
well worth waiting for. A 
B.S A. stays shiny-new much 
longer, and every single part is 
perfectly finished. 



Youll be ghd 


you waited for IFfafi/g 

_ 1 l r _ 7 .-r i au 

Bicycle 


You can still have a free catalogue if you write to :— 

Dept. N2/2, B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., Birmingham, II 
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Thanks 

An old gentleman who was 
searching for his hat the 
other day was profuse in his 
thanks to the man who pointed 
out that it was on his head. 

“ But for you, sir,” he said, 
“ I should have had to go 
without it.” 

r Other Worlds Next Week 


Mars, Jupiter, 
Uranus are in 



Jn the evening 
Saturn, and 
the south. In 
the morning 
Venus is very 
low in the 
south-e a s t. 

The picture 
s h o w s the 
Moon as it 

may be seen at 7 o’clock on 
Tuesday evening, February 17. 

JUG AND GLASS 

Produce an ordinary jug and 
a wineglass, and' ask your 
friends if they can push the 
glass through the handle of the 
jug.- (You must first make 
sure that it will not go through!) 

When everyone has tried in 
vain to get the glass through 
the handle you can show 
them the very simple way of 
performing the trick. 

Stand the glass close to the 
jug, put your fingers through the ®9 y * ^ I ? t of p e °ple are 
handle of the jug , and push the that when the war is over we can 


The Lovelorn Printer 

'Porn from the cloudless sky, 
the hue 

Is given to thy eyes so blue. 

Her eyes : c* ^ 

The colour of the sunset’s glow 
Is mantled in thy cheeks of snow. 

Her cheeks : ( ) 

The richest gems of earth, dear 
girl. 

Are rivalled by thy teeth of peaaL 
Her teeth : vvvv 
Around thy marble brow so fair 
In golden ringlets waves thy hair/ 
Her hair : ssss 

Most lovely of thy charms, I 
ween. 

Are thy sweet lips incarnadine. 
Her lips : 

Had I great wealth at my com¬ 
mand 

I’d give it all for thy dear hand. 
Her hand : 

Shakespeare Sayings 

J know: a trick worth two of 
that. Henry IV, Part 1, II 4 
One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin. * 

Troilus and Cressida, III 3 
It beggared all description. 

Antony and Cleopatra, II 2 
A custom more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. 

Hamlet, I 4 


The Children's Newspaper 

First Things First 

The rector, as a privileged 
person* walked straight 
through the village general 
store and into the living 
room at the back. There the 
proprietor and a friend were 
* engaged in a game of chess. 

“ Mr Smith,” said the rector,, 
" there are two customers in 
the shop.” 

The shopkeeper continued to 
play as he whispered, " Keep 
quiet and they’ll go away.” 


Right and Left 

JJere is my left hand and here 
v is my right. If I lose my 
left hand my right hand'is left, 
but the only one left is the right. 

If I am left with my right hand 
because my left hand has gone 
it is true that I am left with my. to form~aword whichfcthe 
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CIRCLES & STROKES 

Draw on an odd scrap of paper 
, six little circles, thus : 

000000 

Then ask a friend to add a 
stroke each to five of the circles 


right, and I can write with my 
right because it is left. 

LONGEVITY 

Icebergs often last for many 
. years. Some of those in the 
North Atlantic are said to have 
been in existence for 200 years. 


Jacko Won’t Be Done 



ACKO thought the cellar could do with “a spot of whitewash.” He fixed 
up a nice pailful, but couldn’t find a brush to put it on with. So he 
filled the garden pump and sprayed the walls to his heart’s content. 

Do You Live in Northumberland? 

a , Northumberland is what its 
name implies when divided 


CASUALTY 

“ A LL the wor)d>” bra^ 
Hippo, “ shall see 
That I’m able to climb up a 
• tree.” 

On the broad of his back 
, He came down with a smack . . . 
He’s iu hospital—Ward Number 
Three ! 


of a building found in the East. 
If he is successful ask him to 
repeat the process and form yet 
another word which. is also the 
name of a Far Eastern type of 
building. - 4 

The words are pagoda and 
dagoba. Try this with the circles 
above and see how easily it can’ 
be done.. 

The pagoda is a tower-like 
temple of China and other Eastern 
countries, while the dagoba is a 
dome-shaped structure built over 
relics of Buddha or a Buddhist 
saint in tlie East Indies. 

Id on Parle Francois 

Neron 

L’empereur Neron se plaisait a 
chanter en public. Malheu reuse merit 
il avait la voix fausse, et, un jour, 
un spectateur eut l’audace de sillier. 

Neron fit saisir le coupable et 
ordonna qu’on le jetat aux lions. 
Or, la coutume voulait que la 
victime, en passant devant l'Em- 
pereur s’ecriat : ” Auguste, celui 

qui va mourir te salue I ” 

Mais celui-ci varia la formule, et 
dit: “ Auguste, je vais mourir parce. 
que tu chantes faux; mais quand je 
serai mort, tu ne chant eras pas 
mieux.” 

A partir de ce jour Neron fit 
et rangier les siffieurs en cachette. 


up—the North Humber land, or, 
land north of the River Humber. 
Humber is a .changed spelling 
of cumber, which means con¬ 
fluence, a reference to the joining 
of the Rivers Ouse and Trent. 


WHA T OF TOIL IN THE BETTER WORLD ? 
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For Babies and 
Nursing Mothers 



* Where's my Broth? * 


B ICKIEPEG Veal, Bone, and Vege¬ 
table BROTH contains meat and 
vegetable extractives, including red and 
white marrow and valuable vitamins 
from the fat of the bone and green 
vegetables. It provides all the necessary 
animal constituents found inhuman but 
not in cow’s milk. Bottle-fed babies can 
have it from birth. Breast-fed babies 
from six months, and there’s no diffi¬ 
culty with weaning. And it’s good for 
Mother when baby is coming. Instead 
of serving bread with the broth, give 
Chu-Chus . . . hard, nourishing rusks. 
When dribbling begins, give Bickiepegs, 
tough little biscuit bones, for even spacing 
of baby’s teeth. Bickiepeg Broth, 2/3 per 
jar. Chu-Chus,I /3 per tin. Bickiepegs (as 
used in the Royal Nursery) 7d. and i/l 
per packet. From all leading Chemists. 

FREE SAMPLE of Bickiepegs and 
Chu-Chus for 3d. in stamps to cover cost 
of postage and packing, BICKIEPEGS 
LTD., Nursery Food Specialists, Dept. 
25, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

bicKitpte 

broth 

2/3 per Jar {Free of Purchase Tax) 
Keeps indefinitely unopened 


make a brighter and better world, 
but I notice that nobody mentions 
the matter of hard work, and what 
is to be done about it. It seems 
unfair to me that the really difficult 
and dirty jobs should be put on 
the shoulders of some men while 
others enjoy attractive work and 
escape hard labour. 

Man. Yes, it is astonishing and 
deplorable that there should be 
such an unequal distribution of 
the work which must be done and 
on the performance of which the 
life and comfort of all of us depend. 
The unfairness of it is accentuated 
by the fact that no one even takes 
the trouble to thank those whose 
lives are given up to ceaseless toil. 
How terrible it is that the nation, 
although its wealth is built on coal, 
is almost entirely ignorant about 
this most dangerous employment. 

Boy. I have sometimes wished 
to go down a coal-mine to see for 
myself. 

Man. I wish you could, and 
that every child could be taken 
down the pit to learn what we owe 
to the miners. ' I went down as a 
young man and never wish to 
repeat the experience. The gping 
down is itself appalling. Imagine 
yourself in a cage which drops 
down a shaft at the speed of an 
express train. 

Boy. But why go so fast ? 

Man. Because otherwise the 
work would never be done. If the 
cage travelled at the speed of an 
ordinary lift, the raising and lower¬ 
ing of the miners and the coal 
would Absorb so much time that 
little coal would be got. ( Even 
with the express cage work, much 
of a miner’s time has to be wasted 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

in getting from the bottom of the 
shaft to the coal face. In the mine 
I went down I had to walk nearly 
a mile in great heat to reach the 
place where the miner with me was 
working. Sometimes an hour or 
two hours is added to the miner’s 
day to get to his workplace. In 
many cases part of the journey has 
to be done stooping or crouching. 

Boy. Are explosions very com¬ 
mon ? 

-Man. Only too common; for 
rarely a year passes without grave 
•loss of life and serious maimings 
from this cause, but the chief 
danger is the fall of roof. As the 
seams are worked out their roofs are 
kept from falling by props of wood 
or.metal, usually wood. 'The props 
have to be constantly watched. 
Day by day falls of roof kill or 
injure miners. Also in a year 50 
or 100 miners are killed in shaft 
accidents. Then there is disease. 
Many miners go blind every year 
because working in the dark ruins 
the nerves that control the eye. 

Boy. How many men work in 
this way ? 

Man. About 700,000, represent¬ 
ing with their families about 
3,000,000 men, women, and chil¬ 
dren ; and do not forget that the 
dependents of the miner suffer with 
him. I wish I had time to tell you 
more of their lives and homes, but 
I want to speak of the possibility 
of fairly distributing such work. 
The answer is surely to be found in 
the principle on which we raise an 
army to fight for us. What we do 
is to enlist fit men to undertake 
this great task ; wc lia've given up 
the old idea that soldiering should 


be left to volunteers, t Why not 
apply the same just principle to 
mining and other deadly employ¬ 
ments ? Why should not all fit men 
of a certain age be conscribed to 
. work for a definite period as miners? 
It would not be necessary to take 
.more than a convenient period of 
their lives. A man would pass a 
very small part of his life in getting 
coal for the community, and he 
might welt be proud of it. It is 
perhaps worth thinking about. 


Missing Vowels 

Oh, on old towers, thou gloortiy owl, 

Thou lovest to hoot, tfiou Iovest to howl, 
Or on old oaks your hoitow tone 
So lost, so solemn, sound alone, 

So mournful no one loves to go 
Or of your hooting howls to know. 


ITb00Ksellers to the world * 

~NJE\V and second-hand Books ,on every 
subject. Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. ’ Quick postal service. 

JOIN THE CHILDREN'S BOOK CLUB ! 
113-125, Charing Cross Rd., London,W.C.2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 



Mother! Give Constipated Child 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ 


Children love the pleasant taste of 
‘ California Syrup of Figs * brand 
laxative, and gladly take it even 
when bilious, feverish, sick or con¬ 
stipated. No other laxative regulates 
the tender little bowels so nicely. It 
sweetens the stomach and stimulates 
the liver and bowels without cramp¬ 


ing or over-acting. Millions of 
mothers depend upon this gentle, 
harmless laxative. 

Tell your chemist you want 
* California Syrup of Figs,’ which 
has full directions for babies and 
children of all ages. Mother, you 
must say * CALIFORNIA.' 


E C 4. Advertisement Offices : Tallis House, 
Boston, Mass. Sole Agents for Australia amt 
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